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'$150,000,000.00 


Has any Philistine had any share of this? Yes, 
+ lots of them and more are to participate in the 
> future. Yet there’s plenty of room. 

| What is it all about? 

Well, let ’s first read the figures. 

Units, Tens, Hundreds, Thousands, Tens of 
Thousands, Hundreds of Thousands, Millions, 
Tens of Millions, Hundreds of Millions ! What’s 
that? Yes, that ’s right. The endowments paid 
» to the living by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York, plus the death-claims 
paid, added to the amount now on hand for the 
security of its insured, amount to more than 
' One Hundred and Fifty Millions of Dollars. 

Let us look at just one of its numerous plans : 
Age 35—20-Year Guaranteed Dividend Plan— 
Amount, $10,000. Annual Premium, $524.70. 
$10,000 is payable whenever death occurs 
> within 20 years. If the insured be living at end 
© of 20 years, the following settlements are 


guaranteed : . 

1—Cash, $12,840, or, 2—Paid-up policy for 
$22,670, or, 3—Cash, $7,170 and paid-up policy 
© for $10,000, or, 4—Cash, $10,000 and paid-up © 
) policy for $5,010, or, 5—Life annuity $524.70 
| (exactly the equivalent to the premium) and § 
| paid-up policy for $11,710. ; 
> If your interest is excited, write to 1 Madison 7 
| Avenue, New York City, stating your age. [ 
» And whatever you do, do quickly, for in Life 
Insurance delays are dangerous, and a man has 
to pay for his gray hairs. 
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be Roypcrofters 
Of East Aurora, N. Y., 
have a very few each of 
the following Books on 
hand. Should you care 
to see them, one or all, 
ras will be sent on suspicion. 











ESSAY ON WALT WHITMAN: 


By Robert Louis Stevenson, with a “Little Jour- 
ney” to the Home of Whitman by Elbert Hubbard. 


Hand illumined initials; the title page designed by 
Mr. Louis Rhead. Frontispiece on Japan Vellum, 
being a photogravure of the bas-relief made in the 
Shop by that strong and worthy young man, Saint 
Gerome-Roycroft. 


The edition on Boxmoor is bound in Limp 
Chamois, silk-lined. Price per volume, $ 2.00 


Fifty specially illumined, bound in Ooze Calf, 10.00 


























THE CITY OF TAGASTE: 


Being two Essays by Fra Elbertus. Wide margins; 
Caslon Old Style type; photogravure frontispiece 
portrait of the author on Chinese paper; two 
specially illumined borders and tail-piece. 

Bound in boards, leather back and corners. A very 
good specimen of strong, plain, honest book-making. 
Nine hundred and forty copies on Roycroft 
water-mark paper, each $5.00 
All are signed and numbered by the author. 


MAUD: 


By Alfred Tennyson. On Whatman hand-made 
paper, Bound plainly in leather. 


Nine hundred and twenty copies, per volume, $2.50 
One hundred copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
CHRISTMAS EVE: 


By Robert Browning, with a sincere and gracious 
study of the poem by Mary H. Hull. 


Price of the book on Boxmoor, hand-illum- 
ined, bound in Limp Chamois, silk-lined, is $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 
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CHICAGO TONGUE 
A PREACHMENT 


BY FRA ELBERTUS 












HE Preachment bearing the above title, which 
appeared in THE PHILISTINE for March, and 
by special arrangement simultaneously in the New 
York Independenj, caused all extra copies of these : 
publications to be exhausted very shortly. In response 
to repeated requests we have reprinted the article in 
pamphlet shape. The price is 25 cents each, or $25.00 
a hundred. A few copies on hand-made paper, bound 
in boards, One Dollar each. Address 








THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora 


N. Y. 












lf you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 








Strengthens 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
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and 
NERVES 
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(MARIANI WINE) 


No other preparation has ever received so many voluntary 
testimonials from eminent people as the world famous 
Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 


Mental Diseases 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children, this 
healthful, invigorating and stimulating tonic has no equal. 
Dosr—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 

Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. 
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THe Roycrorrers ANNOUNCE 


“The Story of 
a Passton’ «m 


By IRVING BACHELLER 








4] THE REGULAR EDITION on Roycroft hand-made paper, 
hand-illamined, bound Raycroftie, Two Dollars each. 
Fifty copies on Imperial Japan, three-quarters Le- 
vant, Ten Dollars per copy. 








HERE is no doubt but that Mr. Irving Bacheller 

I has written some very Bad Stuff, for even the 
most gifted of men strike thirteen only at times 
—the flash of genius is essentially transient. But this 
story bears upon its facets the gleam of true art. Not 
a sentence in it can be changed or transposed. It is as 
near perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first published 
in THE PHILISTINE, dozens of men and women promin- 
ent in Literature and Art have requested us to put it 
into enduring form, and in a dress worthy of its subtle 
and exquisite quality. This we have done, and the book 
is now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as above 
truthfully stated. 











The Roycrofters announce a 
NEW BOOK entitled 


4 Wessaae to Garcia 


“hing 


By FRA ELBERTUS 





HE initial essay, “A Message to Garcia,” was 

first printed in March, 1899. Since then it has 

been translated into nine different languages, 
and has been reprinted fifteen million (15,000,000) 
times. It has attained, it is believed, a wider circula- 
iton than any other piece of writing has ever before 
reached in the same length of time. Some people think 
that all of the Thirteen Other Things in this book are 
as good as the “ Message to Garcia,” if not better. 
{] Price of the book, bound solidly in boards, leather 
back and corners, portrait frontispiece, $ 2.00 
A few specially illumined, several sheets of the 
original manuscript bound in the book, $ 5.00 
{| Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, hand illumined, three- 
fourths Levant, $15.00 
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ARABBAS BILL begs to 
B announce his second book, 

which is ready for mailing 
to the Billites. The title is 


Dprics of 


“7g 
The initials and tail-piece being 
a collaboration by Bill and the 
Barkeep. The first person who cor- 
rectly guesses the name of the 
author of this book will be pre- 
sented with a copy of the work, 
hand-tooled by Bill Himself. 


RARABBA 
Builder * Bully Booka 
KOR VEN } LY 


Saint Louis, Missouri 














“ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 


If Pope had lived fifty years 
later than he did, he would have 
changed this generalization. His 
first cake of 


Soap would have convinced him 
of his error. 


Pears’ Soap is not an expen- 
sive soap, and it-is all soap, pure 
soap, nothing but soap. For toi- 
let, bath and shaving, it is the 
best in the world, and has been 
so for more than a century. 


All sorts of stores sell it ; all sorts of people use it. 

















SHRINE 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 


T O THE HOMES O F 
Eminent Wainters 








By ELBERT HUBBARD 
Comprising the following: 








1 MicHaAf, ANGELO 7 FoRTUNY 

2 REMBRANDT 8 ARY SCHEFFER 

3 RUBENS 9 JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 
4 MEISSONIER 10 JosHUA REYNOLDS 

5 TITIAN 11 LANDSEER 


6 ANTHONY VAN Dyck 12 Gustave DorE 

In one volume, illustrated with 
24 photogravures on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 








THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 




















Ween ‘Pou Bet There 





You are within from half a minute to fif- 
teen minutes of 77 hotels, 85 clubs and 
31 theatres. All this provided you arrive 
in the second city of the world at the 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, this 
being the Metropolitan terminus of the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, which is the 
only trunk line whose trains enter the 
city of New York. 


The following remark of an experienced trav- 
eler tells the whole story: 

“ For the excellence of “its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its pat- 
rons, the loveliness and variety of its scenery, 
the number and importance of its cities and 
the uniformly correct character of its service, 
the NEW YORK CENTRAL is not ‘surpassed 
by any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 
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Hooks on Hand at | 


the Roypcroft Shop| 





MAUD $2.50 | 
THE GOLDEN RIVER 2.00 | 
WALT WHITMAN 2.00 | 
CHRISTMAS EVE 2.00 | 
THE CITY OF TAGASTE 5.00 
RUBAIYAT 5.00 
AUCASSIN AND NICO- 
LETE 2.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS, ac- 
cording to binding, $2, $3 & 5.00 


| A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


& Thirteen Other Things 2.00 
THE PHILISTINE, Vol- 
umes XI and XII, each 1.00 


Guest Books 2.00 
Roycroft Paperweights 
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Whether on pleasure or business, 
comes nearest pleasure when one has 
the best, and the acme of perfection 
in railroading is 


The Black Diamond Express 


operated between Niagara Falls, Buf- 
falo and New York via the Scenic 
Route, the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


Its appointments luxurious; a la carte 
dining service unsurpassed, and the 
region traversed known far and wide 
as “The Switzerland of America.’’ 
Illustrated booklets telling about this 
magnificent train, and the wonderful 
region through which it passes, sent 
on receipt of four cents in stamps by 


GEO. R. CHESBROUGH, 
Western Passenger Agent, 
Iroquois Hotel Block, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








SCULPTURE 





Made from genuine East 
Aurora clay, as dug by Ali 
Baba from the bank by the 
dam-side, & modeled by St. 


Gerome in an Idle Hour: 





BUST, in terra cotta, of Wil- 


liam Morris, $5.00 
BUST of Fra Elbertus, 5.00 
Three-quarters life size. 
BUST, Study of “‘ Ruth,”’ 3.50 


BAS RELIEF of Franz Liszt, 3.00 
Panel shape, 7 x 10. 

BAS RELIEF of Walt Whit- 
man, 3.00 
Round, 9 inches in diameter. 


BAS RELIEF—Katherine, the 


Roycroft Baby, 2.00 
Panel, 6x8. 

BAS RELIEF of Richard 
Wagner, 1,00 
Panel, 4x7. 


PAPER WEIGHT—Roycroft, _ .50 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 














a. Sci i< ROUTE 


HE pleasure of traveling is largely a 
au of perfect road bed, fine rolling 

stock and perfect service. One always 
knows when he is on the Boston & ALBANY 
RAILROAD, because of the beautiful coaches 
that are used for ordinary travel so strongly 
resembling a parlor car that one might al- 
most think that he was there by mistake. On 
the long runs, the best of accommodations 
are given, & so easy riding are the coaches 
that one can rest perfectly, or read by gas 
illumination as comfortably as if he were at 
home in his own library. 4 The scenery 
along the Albany route is unusually pleasing, 
and is a most restful panorama from the car 
window. The best of all is that the time made 
is phenomenally short, & before one realizes 
it he is at his journey’s end. To be quickly 
and safely transported to one’s destination 
is certainly the ideal Twentieth Century 
travel, and this the ALBANY ROAD stands 
for to thousands of travelers who carefully 
discriminate in its favor in choosing a 
route, wherever it is possible to do so. 
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REST—RECREATION 


Old Point Comfort 

COAST OF VIRGINIA 

HYGEIA HOTEL 
STF 


Fronting on the famous Hamp- | 
ton Roads and adjoining the 
largest military post in America 


GST 
Summer Rates, $17.50 per week upward 


SURF BATHING, FISHING, GOLF 
GEORGE A. KEELER, Manager 
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The Philistine 


Vol. 13 JULY, tgor No, 2 


EART to HEART TALKS 


with PHiLisTINES by the 
Pastor of His Flock @@@6@6 


=IN certain quarters I have seen a 
tendency to smile, sneer, and also 
sneeze at mention of the town of 
East Aurora. To forever put the 
kibosh on any such unseemliness, 
I wish to tell of a citizen of East Aurora who 
has received a world-wide recognition & whose 
name will go down in history, because he has 
done things better in his own particular line 
than they were ever before done by mortal man. 
wf The man I refer to is Mr. Edward F. Geers, 
spoken of wherever horses neigh as “‘ Ed. Geers, 
the Silent Man.” 

Mr. Geers came to East Aurora ten years ago 
to enter the employ of Mr. C. J. Hamlin, known 
to the fraternity as ‘‘ Pa.” 

Pa is now weil past eighty years of age, but he 
has an eye for Calico, dearly loves a horse, and 
33 














THE PHI- he loves Ed. Geers, who dearly loves a horse 
LISTINE and eschews Calico on principle. ‘‘ The horse,” 
says Pa Hamlin, “is God’s best gift to man.” 
w Pa Hamlin is not especially literary, for it 
was only about six months ago that he asked 
John Bradburn, his farm superintendent, this 
question: ‘“‘What is this Philippine Magazine 
Hubbard is printing?—that fellow always 
hitched a little in his head, anyway, goodness 
me!” &® 
Ed. Geers is a type of man that is fast becom- 
ing extinct. He reminds you of one of those old 
Marblehead sea captains, who used to go down 
to the sea in ships, and often left their bones 
to the barracout. Men, they were, of unflinching 
courage, loyalty that knew no compromise, re- 
ligious withal and dauntless believers in the 
God of Battles. 
Geers can never be bought, intimidated or 
turned aside, when he thinks he is doing his 
duty. He is as mild and low voiced as was Kit 
Carson, & could shoot as quickly, if needs be. I 
do not think Geers has ever killed a man, but 
if not, the reason has been that the opposition 
regarded discretion as the better part of valor. 
If Geers should come to you and in his quiet 
way say “Git!” you would not stand on the } 
order of your going, but go at once. 
34 
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On the face of this man is a look of reserve THE PHI- 
power, an elemental calm that carries convic- LISTINE 
tion. The repose of the man is ominous and 
his poise is fearsome. No one takes any liber- 
ties with him. His look, his features, his silence, 
his attitude, his moderate movements, his 
economy of words are all Cromwellian in their 
suggestiveness. Yet he is a kind neighbor, a 
good citizen & is thoroughly respected by those 
who know him best. If Geers is your friend, he 
is your friend in all weather, fair or foul. His 
silence is the silence of General Grant, and in 
many ways he is just as great aman; for please 
do not forget that Grant was a grocer at Galena 
when he was thirty-five years old, and not 
much of a grocer at that. It was Opportunity 
that shook the reins over him and pushed his 
nose under the wire. Grant had gotten the flag 
in every race he had entered up to 1861. 

Allof Geers’s battles have been won by general- 
ship, and I believe Pa Hamlin is right when he 
says that Geers is the greatest horse-general 
the world has ever seen. 

Geers is just fifty, with a complexion like dark 
brickdust, the result of wind and weather. I 
make this explanation because the man never 
) touches intoxicants in any form and uses no 
tobacco. He is a trifle lame and a little hunched, 
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THE PHI- like Budd Doble, Jack Splan and Ed. Marvin ; 
LISTINE for who wouldn’t be after being in a score of 
mix-up runaways, up-sets—racers falling dead, 
and six drivers, six horses and six sulkies piled 
as high as a hay-stack, like a game of football 
played by centaurs! Four times he has been 
carried from the track on a barn-door for dead, 
but with nothing worse than a few broken bones 

sticking out through his clothes. 
And still Geers lives and works, and works in 
joy, for his perfect health is proof of that. His 
career has just begun, he says, and yet let me 
tell you a little of what stands to his credit on 

the stud-book of fame. 

To begin at the last, he drove The Abbot to 
his record of 2.03 1-4, which is the present 
world’s record for trotters. Geers drove Robert 
J. sixty-seven heats in from 2.10 to 2.02 1-2, 
which last, I believe, is the fastest pacing time 
ever made in a race. He drove Fantasy in the 
Grand Circuit, giving her a record of 2.06, and 
winning ten straight races, where, in every in- 
stance, the field got away first and Geers held 
back, biding his time. At the proper moment he 
collared the leader on the home stretch and 
sent his horse under the wire first, on a final 
brush, going no faster than was necessary. He 
has given records to one hundred and twelve | 
36 
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trotters and pacers, and has made world rec- 


THE PHI- 


ords twenty-three times. Of course, some of LISTINE 


these world records have since been beaten ; 
for instance—John R. Gentry wiped out the 
world’s record of Robert J., but some of Geers’s 
world records will probably remain. He drove 
Belle Hamlin, Justina and Globe, a triple team, 
in 2.14. This tremendous feat, it must be re- 
membered, could only be done by driving the 
mile without a skip or break. Three horses 
abreast, or two abreast, are racing with each 
other, and if one goes off his feet, it would be 
a miracle to get him down and not drop at least 
ten seconds. Another peculiar feature of this 
last named record is that all three of the horses 
were the product of one sire. 

w As strange a race as Geers ever drove was 
when he started Milan Chimes at Hartford, 
July 5th, 1898. This horse had never before 
been in a race, yet Geers gave him the won- 
derful record of 2.13 3-4- in the second heat, 
coming home on a jog. He also won the third 
heat in 2.16; and in the fifth heat, while leading 
the field, the animal without warning fell dead. 
w In 1899 Geers drove in twenty-three races, 
straight, and got first money seventeen times, 
and a slice of the purse in all the rest. The 
courage of the man is sublime, and while never 
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THE PHI- courting danger, if the other fellows wish to get 


LISTINE into a mix-up, they can usually be accommo- 





dated. Geers drives his horse wherever the horse 
can put his nose through. 

Some years ago I used to own a few Good 
Ones, myself, and five o’clock every summer 
morning found me up behind, sending ’em along 
a bit. The serene beauty of the morning, when 
the rising sun makes the grass glisten like dia- 
monds, with its weight of dew, is a thing to 
hide away in your heart and remember long. 
I do not get up quite so early now, not that hot 
suppers and fast trolley rides have discouraged 
me, for I have never indulged in such vain 
things, but the habit of tumbling out of bed to 
capture an Idea, before it escapes, has made 
the morning sleep acceptable. But the rides 
side by side with Ed. Geers in the early sum- 
mer mornings, are mine even yet. For often at 
exactly 4:30 I awake as I did ten years ago, 
when Ali Baba used to feed the colts and then 
call me. But I do not bounce out now—just 
turn over & dream of jogging a cheerful chest- 
nut stallion in the quiet of the June morning, 
when most of the villagers are asleep, and the 
hedgerows are melodious with the twitter of 
birds. And so, though I no longer drive with 
Geers, I dream about it, and when we meet he 
38 








always refers to ‘‘old times.” #7 The other day THE PHI- 
Ed. Geers drove up in front of the Shop and LISTINE 
shouted “Hello!”” I went out to see what he 
wanted. He took a book out of his blouse and 
handing it to me, smiled half-apologetically and 
drove away without a word. 
I opened the volume and read the title-page, 
‘““My Experience with the Trotters: by Ed. 
Geers.” That night I read the book from cover 
to cover 
Mr. Geers’s book is a plain, simple statement of 
the principal horse events in this man’s his- 
tory. That the horse world wishes to know the 
facts set forth and that they are valuable, com- 
ing from such a man, there is no doubt. The 
Trotting Horse is a purely American Institu- 
tion, and with its evolution Mr. Geers has 
played a most important part. 
He tells his story with a pleasing directness, 
as becomes a man who is accustomed to do 
things and not merely talk about them. Ed. 
Geers has collaborated his intellect, cunning & 
courage with the strength of the horse, and by 
this method a trotting speed has been devel- 
oped by him in hundreds of horses that cannot 
be equaled by one horse in a thousand on the 
Tunes 
And by the way, Geers was the first man ever 
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THE PHI- to use a bicycle sulky in a public race. When 


LISTINE he appeared on the track at Detroit in a “bike 





cart” in 1892, the Grand Stand lifted a laugh 
that could be heard a mile. 

Geers sized up the field by dropping the first 
heat, and then went in and took the next three, 
straight. The talent got hit hard & “‘ squealed ”’ 
to the judges, declaring the “ bike”’ a diabolical 
invention that pushed the horse along. The 
judges, who had put up small greenish rolls on 
Geers’s horse, on the quiet, declared that the 
race was square. 

Next year there were no high wheels to be seen 
on the Grand Circuit, and all records were 
knocked off about four seconds in consequence. 
To show that Ed. Geers has a pleasing literary 
style, and also to prove further that his heart is 
right, I give the following quotation. It is a fair 
taste of his quality: 


I do not believe any horse ever lived that pos- 
sessed more racing sense, gameness and en- 
durance than did Hal Pointer. I have often seen 
him, after a hard-fought five-heat race, being 
cooled out when another race was called, 
and he would grow restless and uneasy and 
show by every action that he wanted to get 
back to the track and take a hand in the excite- 
ment. 

Hal Pointer was a difficult horse to make score 
fast, and was always slow in starting away. He 
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did not seem to be imbued with the necessity 
of winning the heat until the middle or latter 
part of the mile had been reached, and then he 
would bend all his mighty energies in an en- 
deavor to first reach the wire, and very few 
horses were ever able to withstand his terrific 
rush. He never required, and would not endure 
punishment. Once when I was giving him a 
work-out he did something I did not like and I 
struck him with the whip twice, and in spite of 
everything I could do, he ran three miles be- 
fore I could stop him; I never tried it again, 
and in all the races I ever drove him I never 
did anything more than carry the whip over 
him, and when I wanted some extra speed I 
would shake it at him. I gave him a record of 
2.04 1-2, which was the world’s record at that 
time # 

It is a lamentable fact that many good horses, 
after their days of usefulness are over, and they 
are no longer able to earn money for their own- 
ers, are, through avarice or want of sympathy, 
either killed or compelled to eke out a miserable 
existence doing drudgery for strangers, when, 
by reason of their past services, they should be 
tenderly cared for by- those whom they have 
faithfully served. I am glad to know that no 
hardships of this kind are in store for grand old 
Hal Pointer. I am giving him just enough light 
road work for exercise, driving back and forth 
from Village Farm to the Jewett covered track. 
I generally drive him-over to the hotel at East 
Aurora and hitch him under a shed when I go 
to dinner. He is very fond of carrots, and I al- 
ways intend to put three in my pocket and feed 
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THE PHI- him two before I go to dinner and the other 
LISTINE when I am ready to start back. If I have the 





carrots for him, he seems perfectly happy and 
will be cheerful all the rest of the day; but if I 
happen to forget them, he is mad and acts as 
ill-natured as does a smoker when deprived of 
his after-dinner cigar. 


The writer hopes that the following epitaph will 
not have to be used for many years: 
HERE SLEEPS, WINDED, 
HONEST ED. GEERS. 


His pedigree was short, but as an indi- 

vidual he was away up; and by per- 

formance he was 

STANDARD. 
The slice he took of this world’s 
PURSE 
was ample, so he has no kick coming. He never 
sassed the Starter, and he has perfect faith that 
when the bell rings at the 
LAST GREAT DAY, 
the Decision will be that he trotted 
LIFE’S RACE ON THE LEVEL, 

and his Soul will then be led away to roam, 
bare-footed, in the Cloverfields of the Blest. 





WHY NOT DISPOSE OF THE MATTER BY SEND- 
ING TEN DOLLARS FOR A LIFE MEMBERSHIP? 
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JHE Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation Home of Pittsburg, Pa., 
is an excellent and worthy institu- 
tion that supplies all necessary 
= creature comforts for Respectable 
Working Girls. 
I always thought that all girls were incarnations 
of sweetness, excellence, purity, innocence, 
gentleness and truth; but a Philistine Girl, 
who boards at the “‘ Home,” writes me that vir- 
ginity and truth are not necessarily synonyms. 
In way of proof my correspondent sends me a 
printed card, one of which is posted in every 
room of the house. 
This card of Regulations contains sixteen pro- 
hibitions and twelve injunctions. 
The prohibitions reveal, evidently, the things 
that respectable girls are in danger of doing. 
The injunctions show the things that respect- 
able girls do not always do. 
But my Philistine Girl did not especially like 
the “‘ Regulations,” except as an exciter of risi- 
bilities, and so drew up a few of her own, which 
I approved. 
Here are the Rules and Regulations: 





1. The boarders are reminded that their com- 
fort depends largely upon the fees they give 
the servants. 
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2. Every room is to be swept twice each day, 
the boarders being held responsible for its ap- 
pearance. No kittens to be kept under the bed. 
No wash cloths to be hung from the windows. 
Nothing larger than a ten-penny nail to be 
driven into the walls. Nothing but lemonade to 
be put in the slop jars. Cigarettes not to be 
smoked in bed. 

3. If the radiators emit a loud cracking noise at 4 
a. m., report at the office immediately. If they 
become more than lukewarm, both cocks should 
be turned off. Boarders in the rooms where 
there are pipes are requested not to smoke. 
Boarders in the rooms where there are neither 
radiators nor pipes ate requested not to shiver. 


4. The gas should be blown out promptly at 
10:30 p. m. A pait of bellows is provided in 
each room for this purpose. 

5. No washing is allowed in the rooms. The 
bowl and pitcher, also the catcher, are strictly 
ornamental. Free baths may be obtained on 
Penn Avenue. 

6. No loud talking, or profane swearing, after 
8:30 p. m. Boarders are requested not to smile 
after 7:00 p. m. No visiting between the rooms 
after 6:30. 

7. Inmates of this Home who are obliged to 
visit sick friends outside the house after 10:00 
p. m., must obtain a written excuse from the 
Superintendent. No theatre tickets sold in this 
house. Sunday School Quarterlies given away 
upon application. 

8. The Hum Journal not to be kept more than 
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twenty minutes by one person. Magazines to THE PHI- 
be returned to the reading room fortnightly. LISTINE 


g. The boarders are requested not to carve their 
names on the beds, or use the furniture to kill 
water-bugs. Each girl is expected to use her 
own hair-brush for this purpose. 

10. Fra Elbertus not to be mentioned, nor the 
PHILISTINE quoted on the premises—this to 
avoid violence in discussion and possible as- 
sault. 

11. Family worship held each evening at 6:45, 
Sunday morning at 9:00, and Sunday evening 
at 6:00, and a weekly prayer meeting each Wed- 
nesday evening in Room 40, to which all the 
members of the household are very affection- 
ately invited. 

12. Visitors received in the withdrawing room. 
All are reminded that the Eyes of the Lord, and 
everybody, are in Every Place. Those who are 
{ Engaged, or hope to be, may receive gentlemen 
friends in the back parlor with the door open at 
least five inches—this so that the keyhole and 
transom will not be worked overtime. 


v 
IHE world is getting better. We are 
gtadually growing honest, &€ men 
everywhere, even in the pulpit, 
are acknowledging they do not 
know. There was little hope for 
{ the race so long as an individual was disgraced 
| if he did not pretend to believe a thing at which 
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his reason revolted. We are simplifying life— 
simplifying truth. The man who serves his fel- 
low men best is he who simplifies. The learned 
man used to be the one who muddled things, 
who scrambled thought, who took reason away, 
and instead, thrust upon us faith, with a threat 
of punishment if we did not accept it, and an 
offer of reward if we did. 

We have now discovered that the so-called 
learned man had no authority, either for his 
threat of punishment, or his offer of reward 
Hypocrisy will not now pass current, and sin- 
cerity, frozen stiff with fright, is no longer legal 
tender for truth. In the frank acknowledgment 
of ignorance there is much promise. The man 
who does not know, and is not afraid to say so, 
is in the line of evolution. But for the head that 
is packed with falsehood and the heart that is 
faint with fear, there is no hope. That head 
must be unloaded of its lumber, and the heart 
given courage before the march of progress 
can begin # 

Now let us be frank, and let us be honest 
just fora few moments. Let us frankly acknowl- 
edge that this revolution in thought that has 
occurred during the last twenty-five years was 
brought about mainly by one individual. The 
world was ripe for this man’s utterance, other- 
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wise he would not have gotten the speaker’s 
eye and been given a hearing. A hundred years 
before we would have snuffed him out in con- 
tumely and disgrace. But men listened to him 
and paid for the privilege. And those who hated 
this man and feared him most went, too, to 
listen, so as to answer him and thereby keep 
the planet from swinging out of its orbit and 
sweeping on to destruction. 

Wherever this man spoke, in towns and cities 
or country, for weeks the air was heavy with 
the smoke of rhetoric, and reasons, soggy and 
solid, and fuzzy logic and muddy proof were 
dragged like siege guns to the defense. 

They dared the man to come back and fight it 
out. The clouds were charged with challenges, 
and the prophecy was made and made again 
that never in the same place could this man 
go back and get a second hearing. Yet he did 
go back year after year, and crowds hung upon 
his utterances and laughed with him at the 
scare-crow that had once filled their day dreams, 
made the nights hideous, and the future black 
with terror. Through his influence the tears of 
pity put out the fires of hell; and he literally 
laughed the devil out of court. This man, more 
than any other man of his century, made the 
clergy free. He raised the standard of intelli- 
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THE PHI- gence in both pew and pulpit, & the preachers 
LISTINE who denounced him most, often were, and are 

the most benefited by his work. 
The man I mean was Robert G. Ingersoll. 
On the urn that encloses his ashes should be 
carved these words: LIBERATOR OF MEN. 
When he gave his lecture on “The Gods”’ at 
Cooper Union, New York City, in 1872, he fired 
a shot heard ’round the world. 
It was the boldest, strongest, and most vivid 
utterance of the century. 
At once it was recognized that the thinking 
world had to deal with a man of power. Efforts 
were made in hundreds of places to bring stat- 
ute law to bear upon him, and the State of 
Delaware held her whipping post in readiness 
for his benefit ; but blasphemy enactments and 
laws for the protection of the Unknown were 
inoperative in his gracious presence. Ingersoll 
was a hard hitter, but the splendid good nature 
of the man, his freedom from all personal mal- 
ice, and his unsullied character saved him, in 
those early days, from the violence that would 
surely have overtaken a smaller person. 
sw The people who now seek to disparage the 
name and fame of Ingersoll dwell onthe things 
he was not, and give small credit for that which 
he was ¥ 
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They demand infinity and perfection, not quite 
willing yet to acknowledge that these things 
have never been incorporated in a single soul. 
w Let us acknowledge freely that Ingersoll 
was not a pioneer in science. Let us admit for 
argument’s sake, that Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Paine and Renan voiced every argument that 
he put forth. Let us grant that he was often the 
pleader, and that the lawyer’s habit of painting 
his own side large, never quite forsook him, & 
that he was swayed more by his feelings than 
by his intellect. Let us further admit that in 
his own individual case there was small evolu- 
tion, and that for twenty years he thrashed the 
same straw. And these things being said and 
admitted, nothing more in truth can be said 
against the man. 

But these points are neither to his discredit nor 
disgrace. On them you cannot construct an in- 
dictment—they mark his limitations, that’s all. 
wf Ingersoll gave superstition such a jolt that 
the consensus of intelligence has counted it 
out. Ingersoll did not destroy the good—all that 
is vital and excellent and worthy in religion we 
have yet, and in such measure as it never ex- 
isted before. 

In every so-called ‘‘Orthodox’”’ pulpit you can 
now hear sermons calling upon men to mani- 
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THE PHI- fest their religion in their work; to show their 


LISTINE love for God in their attitude toward men; to 





gain the kingdom of heaven by having the king- 
dom of heaven in their own hearts. 

Ingersoll pleaded for the criminal, the weak, the 
defenseless and the depraved. Our treatment 
toward all these has changed marvelously 
within a decade. When we ceased to believe 
that God was going to damn folks, we left off 
damning them ourselves. We think better now 
of God and we think better of men and women. 
Who dares now talk about the “hopelessly 
lost”? 

You cannot afford to indict a man who prac- 
ticed every so-called Christian virtue, simply 
because there was a flaw or two in his “‘ belief”’ 
—the world has gotten beyond that. Everybody 
now admits that Ingersoll was quite as good a 
man as those who denounced him most. His 
life was full of kind deeds and generous acts, 
and his daily walk was nearly as blameless as 
is the life of Harry Thurston Pick. 

Those who seek to cry Ingersoll down reveal 
either density or malice. He did a great and 
necessary work, and did it so thoroughly and 
well that it will never have to be done again. 
His mission was to liberalize and to Christian- 
ize every church in Christendom; and no de- 
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nomination, be its creed ever so ossified, stands THE PHI- 
now where it stood before Ingersoll began his LISTINE 
crusade. He shamed men into sanity. 

Ingersoll uttered in clarion tones what thou- 
sands of men and women believed, but dared 
not voice. He was the spokesman for many of 
the best thinkers of his time. He abolished 
fear, gave courage in place of cringing doubt, 
and lived what he believed was truth. His was 
a brave, cheerful and kindly life. He was loved 
most by those who knew him best, for in his 
nature there was neither duplicity nor conceal- 
ment. He had nothing to hide. We know and 
acknowledge the man’s limitations, yet we real- 
ize his worth: his influence in the cause of sim- 
plicity and honesty has been priceless. 

} The dust of conflict has not yet settled ; preju- 
dice still is in the air, but time, the great ad- 
juster, will give Ingersoll his due. The history 
of America’s thought evolution can never be 
written and the name of. Ingersoll be left out. 
In his own splendid personality he had no 
rivals, no competitors. He stands alone; and 
no name in liberal thought can ever eclipse his. 
He prepared the way for the thinkers & doers 
who shall come after, and in insight surpass 
him, reaching spiritual heights which he, per- 
haps, could never attain. 
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THE PHI- This earth is a better place, and life and liberty 
LISTINE are safer because Robert G. Ingersoll lived. 
ww 

=[EAN PAUL, inspired by Jean 
Jacques, was the inspirer of the 
whole brood of young writers of 
his time. To him they looked as to 
a Deliverer. 
Jean Paul, the Only! The largest, gentlest, 
most generous heart in all literature! The pecu- 
liar mark of Richter’s style is analogy and com- 
parison. Everything he saw reminded him of 
something else, and then he tells you of the 
things that both remind him of. He leads and 
lures you on, and takes you far from home, but 
always brings you safely back. Yet comparison | 
proves us false when we deal with Richter him- 
self. He stands alone, like Adam’s recollection 
of his fall, which, according to Jean Paul, was 
the one sweet, unforgetable thing in all the life 
of the First Citizen of his time. 
Jean Paul seems to have combined in that 
mighty brain all feminine as well as masculine 
attributes. The soul in which the feminine does 
not mingle is ripe for wrong, strife and unrea- 
son. “It was mother-love, carried one step 
farther, that caused the Savior to embrace a 
world,” says Richter. 
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The sweep of tender emotion that murmurs and THE PHI- 


rustles through the writings of Jean Paul is LISTINE 


like the echo of a lullaby heard in a dream. 
Perhaps it came from that long partnership 
when mother and son held the siege against 
poverty, and the kitchen table served him as a 
writing desk, and the patient old mother was 
his sole reviewer, critic, reader and public. He 
called her “‘ My Gentle Reader’’—he had but 
one &® 

For shame, hypocrisy and pretence Jean Paul 
had a cyclone of sarcasm, and the blows he 
struck were such as only a son of Anak could 
give; but in his heart there was no hate. He 
could despise a man’s bad habits and still love 
the man behind the veneer of folly. So his arms 
seem ever extended, welcoming the wanderer 
home ¥ 

Jean Paul used to cry at his work when 
he wrote well, and I do, too. I always know 
when I write particularly well, for at such times 
I mop furiously—however, I seldom mop. 
Dear Jean Paul, big and homely, what an in- 
sight you had into the heart of things, and what 
a flying machine your imagination was! Room 
for many passengers? Yes, and children espec- 
ially, for these you loved most of all, because 
you were ever only just a big over-grown boy 
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yourself. You cried your eyes out before your 
hair grew white, and then a child or a woman 
led you about, and thus did you supply Victor 
Hugoa saying that can never die: ‘‘ To be blind 
and to be loved—what happier fate!’’ 
ww 

NCE upon a time I spoke before 
the Girl’s Normal School, Thir- 
teenth and Spring Garden, Phila- 
delphia. There were no tickets 
- sold—simply members of the As- 
sociation and invited guests being present. 

It was a rather peculiar audience—quiet, cul- 
tured, and exceeding self-contained, that said 
plainly, ‘‘We heard Dr. Van Dyke last week, 
and Seton-Thompson, too, and we expect to 
hear Winston Churchill soon—now here we 
are: amuse and instruct us if you are able!” 
w However, audiences do not differ so very 
much after all, and as Madam Chairman 
was making her gracious little speech of intro- 
duction, I sat back and looked at the folks 
and the folks looked at me. As usual there .- 
were a few opera glasses leveled, and there 
were giggles and whisperings of ‘“‘ What a hair- 
cut!” and “Did you ever see a neck-tie like 
that!’’ All this with occasional ill-conccaled 
tokens of disappointment, once kindly and 
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frankly referred to by the Cleveland “ Plain THE PHI- 
Dealer ’’ thus, “‘ The feeling of disappointment LISTINE 
experienced by the audience when the lecturer 
first appeared was quickly dispelled when he 
began to speak” 
In this Philadelphia audience were the same 
goodly few, and a few over, who sit back and 
say, “Ill bet you five to one you can neither 
make me laugh nor cry!” 
The ladies were still taking off their hats, and 
the little buzz on the rear seats and back by the 
door was subsiding when the Chair completed 
her speech and I was bowed to the front. 
I stood there just for an instant, as some of the 
women had not gotten their hat pins adjusted, 
| and I saw that others were still discussing 
| neckties and haircuts. No speaker can afford 
to begin until the audience comes to him. An 
audience is a goggle-eyed, thousand-legged 
many-headed thing that you must subdue or 
it will subdue you. 
So I stood there and silently looked the animal 
over, when suddenly my eyes looked straight 
into the eyes of a Personage. 
She was twenty-nine in June, I think, or there- 
abouts,—trather tall, plain, but with a face that 
beamed intelligence, insight and good nature. 
| She was not coy, affected nor abashed, and she 
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smiled the frankest kind of a smile of welcome, 
and half nodded her head; and I smiled back 
and acknowledged her kindly greeting. 

It was all in an instant, but we had met, this 
fine, strong woman and I, in a soul-embrace, 
and there was a perfect understanding between 
us. I never saw her before, have not seen her 
since, and do not know her name. Yet she will 
never forget me—I have entered into her life, 
and ever after she will be a different woman 
for this meeting. 

And I can never forget her: just as long as I 
remember that trip to Philadelphia and that 
speech at the Normal School will I remember 
this woman who gave me welcome and opened 
the door of her heart to me. 

This look of recognition and perfect establish- 
ment of relationship all took place in an instant. 
There was a complete understanding. We met 
on an absolute equality—we were comrades 
from that moment. 

I began to speak, and it was twenty minutes or 
more before I looked at her again. When I did, 
her look said plainly, “It ’s all right, only I un- 
derstand perfectly that beneath your motley, 
and behind the cap and bells and bauble, you 
are in deadly earnest. Your seeming gaiety at 
times only marks an abiding melancholy. And 
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yet I laugh with you, and smile through my THE PHI- 
tears. In some ways I do not like you, & surely LISTINE 


I do not love you, but I understand you, and we 
are friends.” 

That is what the strong-featured, brown-haired 
woman said to me in spirit. 

After the lecture I knew she would not come 
up with the throng to greet me—she would not 
risk disturbing the delicacy of the relationship 
by personal contact. 

So she went her way and I went mine. But my 
words and my voice will follow her, and this 
experience of her life she will never forget. 





I read this paragraph to Laylander, just as I 
wrote it, and have here printed it. Laylander 
smiled and said that he had had a good many 
similar experiences, and that it really was n’t 
worth talking about, anyway. 

Laylander is all right in some ways, but in this 
instance he seems lacking in cosmic insight. 

wv 






you have not seen the best it is 
quite easy to be content with 
something else. Aye, men have 
been known to wax boastful over 
a thing that was extremely faulty, and to declare 
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THE PHI- that the pattern of the thing came from On 
LISTINE High. And so sometimes you hear the orators 


tell of the Little Red School House, and from 
their descriptions one might suppose that the 
public school system of America was a realiza- 
tion of the Ideal. 

Before pursuing the subject further, let me say 
that any man who would ridicule our public 
schools or seek to depreciate the splendid work 
that the teachers are doing, is a person devoid 
of discernment and lacking in knowledge. The 
school teachers of America do more work for less 
pay than any other class of persons with equal 
intelligence that can be named. And the love, 
loyalty, patience & devotion shown in their work 
by many public school teachers is worthy of our 
highest esteem. And the teaching timber is 
continually improving—I know that. I am 
quite aware that the school room that does not 
now have many traces of beauty and attempts 
at harmony, is exceptional. I know, too, that 
patience and kindness are now to be found 
where once was force approaching brutality. 
The world is getting better. 

we However, the man who would say that the 
public schools of America approach perfection, 
has a very crude intellect. The teachers, for the 
most part, know this, but they are cabined, 
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the School Board. The “Board” very rarely 
contains a man who either thinks or feels. In 
fact, the only thing to which he usually responds 
is the crack of the party lash. 

In talking with a School Trustee a few days ago, 
he remarked to me, ‘“‘ Why, be gosh, these ’ere 
teachers get more pay than carpenters—and 
lookee! they only work six hours a day, and not 
a tap do they do either on Saturday or Sunday!” 
That remark symbols the mental calibre of fully 
one-half the School Trustees and School Di- 
rectors in this land of the partially free. This 
being the case, the marvel is that our schools 
are as good as they are; but the salvation of 
the school lies in the fact that the average 
School Trustee never visits the school at all, 
and knows blessed little about what is being 
done there. So while the Trustee does not med- 
dle, yet his Ponderous Inertia is there, and this 
has to be considered. 

And yet we are making head. Such splendid 
High Schools as those at Springfield, Mass., 
Duluth, Minn., and Joliet, Ill., are usually the 
conception of one man, and are carried out by 
an entrepreneur who can mold men and things 
to his liking. 
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THE PHI- Yet exceptional and superb as are the schools 


LISTINE I have mentioned above, they are only called 





“complete” by the man who does not know 
something better. Very rarely can one find a 
High School where the building is not over- 
crowded, the teachers overworked & underpaid. 
I have a fair knowledge of the schools of Amer- 
ica, and I believe the only High School in the 
United States that approaches completeness in 
plant, plan, curriculum and teaching force, is the 
Stout School of Menomonie, Wisconsin. The 
buildings, furniture and apparatus at this insti- 
tution represent an outlay of a quarter of a 
million dollars, and this in a village of four 
thousand inhabitants. And just bear in mind 
that twenty-five thousand dollars builds a pretty 
good school house, and even half this sum 
provides a fair brick pile. 

The Menomonie School has the best that money 
can buy in the way of sanitary appliances; the 
building is heated by steam, and lighted by 
electricity from a plant on the premises. 

Here we have the Kindergarten, Sloyd, Manual 
Training in way of carpentry, blacksmithing, 
moulding, lathe-work, and an electrical depart- 
ment. In addition, for the girls, are sewing, gar- 
ment cutting and cooking. Then in the High 
School Department is the regular curriculum, 
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such as is found in any well appointed High THE PHI- 
School, with the addition of a very excellent LISTINE 


chemical and physical laboratory ; and a depart- 
ment of drawing and clay modeling, quite as 
good in degree as are to be found, well, at the 
Chicago Art Institute. 
All this is free for the use of pupils residing in 
the township. It represents a course of fifteen 
years’ study. And the pupil who, say, graduates 
at the Masten Park High School in Buffalo, 
goes for two years to Phillips’ Exeter, and four 
years at Harvard, cannot get as much as the 
pupil can get right there in the village of Meno- 
monie, leaving out, of course, the advantages of 
associations and traditions; but these, I believe, 
are offset by the Art and Manual Training. 
The cleanliness, order, solidity, excellence and 
beauty of this school are unsurpassed any- 
where. And when the new gymnasium, at a 
cost of fifty thousand dollars, is complete, with 
its swimming pools and apparatus, all under 
the care of a competent physician and physical 
director, Menomonie can show a bit of Athens in 
the time of Pericles. 
This beautiful dream is being realized through 
the munificence of one citizen—which is under- 
stood, of course. For the taxpayers in no com- 
munity would submit to such “extravagance.” 
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LISTINE are men who could do for their places of resi- 





dence what this wise and generous man has 
done for Menomonie. 

One more item concerning the Menomonie 
School may be of interest, and this is that it is 
the intention of the management to pay the 
men teachers and women teachers the same, 
& this amount means man’s pay, not woman’s. 

wv 

HE other morning, just before the 
| Roycrofters went to work, several 
of the girls were dancing while 
some one was playing a particu- 
larly rapid schottische on the pi- 
ano. Suddenly the player ceased playing, & two 
of the girls who had been cavorting around 
were sitting in a corner holding each other’s 
hands, engaged in an eager conversation. The 
noise of the dancing feet and the rattling piano 
evidently had caused them to elevate their 
voices, and when the music and dancing ceased 
one of them forgot to lower her register, and I 
heard her say, with much animation, “ Last 
night I took a hot bath all over, with lots of 
soap and a wash cloth. Then I slept in my new 
nightgown, between clean sheets. This morn- 
ing I rubbed down with cold water and a rough 
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towel, put on clean clothes from head to toe, THE PHI- 
brushed my hair, my teeth, my dress, my jacket, LISTINE 
my shoes, cleaned my finger nails, and walked 

three miles in the morning sunshine. I feel as 

if I could turn hand-springs and paint portraits. 

I’m going to remember all day that my Body 

is the beautiful house in which I live, and my 


Soul is I.” 
ts 
1O Katrina Lichtenberger, Reading, 
fai) Pennsylvania: You are certainly 






Swall| right: to exclude you from mem- 
@ea|| bership in the Daughters of the 
Revolution because you are Penn- 
sylvania Dutchis rank injustice. The undisputed 
fact that your great-great-grandfather fought 
valiantly in the War of the Revolution, and 
“was with Washington at Valley Forge,” 
should entitle you, at once, and without cavil, 
to all the honors and privileges of the Society. 
That your great-great-grandfather in question 
was a Hessian, and through the accident of war 
was on the “other side,” really has no bearing 
on the case. He proved his loyalty by becoming 
an American citizen and purchasing a Pennsyl- 
vania farm immediately after he was released 
on parole. Then the further fact that he married 
the daughter of a New Jersey agriculturist, gives 
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you an added claim to recognition. I advise that 
you press your claim, and if necessary, take it 
into the courts and have a mandamus issued 
requiring the Daughters to take down the bars. 
Your threat to start a new Society, if member- 
ship in the old one is persistently refused, shows 
a commendable spirit, but you should improve 
upon the exclusiveness of the “ Daughters.’ 
Everybody has one father, two grandfathers, 
four great-grandfathers and eight great-great- 
grandfathers. If a daughter of the Revolution 
has one great-great-grandfather who “ was with 
Washington,” she also has seven great-great- 
grandfathers who were or were not, as the case 
may be wr 

If the record of one great-great-grandfather is 
given, I think it should be shown what the 
others were doing about that time, too. So if 
you organize a new Society, if you desire to 
make it really truly exclusive, you should require 
a complete and clean record of every ancestor, 
with no bars sinister allowed. Whether you 
could find anyone, beside myself, with a record 
such as I have described, is a question; but it 
might be interesting to try. 





THE PHILISTINE is One Dollar a year, in- 
cluding Health, Success and Love Vibrations. 
Should you be shy on the Vibrations, advise. 
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Sub-Tropical Rambles. 


—— 


The Author’s Experiences. 


U. 8. Consul Pike, of Port-Louis, Mauritius, has writ- 
ten a charming book upon this gem of the ocean, the 
home of Paul and Virginia. 

Col. Pike, whose New York address is 43 Exchange 
Place, had a curious experience with coffee and the 
beverage almost destroyed his eyesight. 

He says, “Speaking of coffee, my first warning 
against its use was insomnia followed by depression 
and despondency. The nervous system was in such a 
condition that I could not attend to business, and to 
my distress I discovered that my eyesight was becom- 
ing more and more imperfect every day. From my 
knowledge of the symptoms of coffee poisoning, I 
concluded to leave off the coffee and take up Postum 
Food Coffee in its place. i 

The results were astonishing. Gradually my eyesight 
recovered, and the nervous condition and depressed 
feeling disappeared. I have now been using Postum in 
place of coffee for several years and am in perfect 
health. 

My family of six persons discarded coffee some time 
ago and use Postum. I would not be without it. It is a 
most valuable addition to the breakfast table and 
should be in every houeshold.” 
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cv Henry F. Miller 
GRAND &© UPRIGHT 
PLANO FORTES 
JHIMIRISIBISIEISEISISISiSi inti ieisiisien tei 

x Pee RE built to secure the 


want a “piano which “ents been 


carefully made, possesses a supe- 
rior quality of tone and action, 
and is in an artistic case. We 
expect to meet the competition 
of pianos of any manufacture, re- 
gardless of name, advertised rep- 
utation or local prestige. Catalog. 
4b SRE Se SRE ae ake ae ta 2 a SS a aR Re SS a ae SR a 


benry F. Willer & Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON, MASSAGHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
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Little Pourneyps 


To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 
















This book is the Third Volume of the JOURNEYS 
issued by the Roycrofters, and the edition is now 
ready. The book contains these numbers : 





Richard Wagner Wolfgang Mozart 
Nicola Paganini Sebastian Bach 
Frederick Chopin Felix Mendelssohn 


Written by Elbert Hubbard, with portraits on Imperial 
Japan paper of each subject, text on Roycroft water- 
mark, hand-made paper. The title page hand illumined, 
bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, gilt top. Edition 
limited to one thousand copies, numbered and signed 
by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above mentioned 
booklets in paper covers, may, if they choose, return 
the loose numbers to us by mail, with remittance of 
one dollar and fifty cents for binding, and the volume 
d will go forward. 





THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
we EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


























You Are Interested 


Why Not Get All the Best 
Things Printed About It? 








We read and clip thousands. of newspapers 
and magazines every week, therefore we can 
equip you speedily and economically for a de- 
bate, speech, lecture, essay or anything else 
requiring up-to-date information, and more of 
it than your competitors are likely to get. 
Rates are from one to five cents a clipping. 


Send: for our booklet, explaining 
the scope of the clipping industry 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards, 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects : 


American Authors Eminent Painters 

American Statesmen Famous Women 
Good Men and Great 

Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 

suspicion. Address 


The Row ‘rott Sh LOp 


FFSSSSFFTTSSFFSTTFFFFFFSTFTTFIFFFFSSFFTF SIFFS 


East Aurora, N. Y. 
$64644646444464664666666668 
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HE art genius of a people 
may have a special value 
against which all compe- 

tition is vain. Among Western 
nations, France offers an exam- 
ple. Her wealth is not due to her 
ability to underbid her neigh- 
bors. Her goods are the dearest 
in the world: she deals in things 
of luxury and beauty. But they 
sell in all civilized countries be- 
cause they are the best of their 
kind. 

—Lafcadio Hearne. 





Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, offers: 


“Oliver Twist.” First edition in original cloth, 3 vols. 
1838, $45.00. A copy bound as the above from the library 
of the late Mr. French sold at auction in April for $75.00. 
“ Robinson Crusoe,”’ engraving’ expressly designed by G. 
Cruikshank, Major’s. Ist ed. 2 vols. London, 1831, $25.00, 
Elegantly bound by Tout in full polished calf extra. 

A copy of the above from Mr. French’s library but bound 
in half morocco, brought $18.00. 

“Lorna Doone,” edition de luxe, handsomely bound by 
Riviere, new full polished calf extra, $17.50. 


| 7 re aty A novel novel 
THE LUDOVIC ZAM AFFAIR py pete’ Ww. 
Hart. “ A rattling good story,’’ Town Topics. “Smart and 
entertaining,” Brooklyn Eagle. Limited edition de luxe, 
199 first impressions, each copy numbered and signed b 
author, 272 pp., 16mo., $1.50 postpaid. Order quickly. TH 
BIBELOT BROTHERS, 44 Pine Street, New York, 
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FOREIGN 
COPYRIGHTS, 


COPYRIGHT 


you 


Copysies t your eats. plays, sketches and 
songs. Itwill PAY you. Many Co opzrienss 
are worthless, because invalid. ou can- 
not afford to take such chances. We 
me mene a valid copyright at small cost. 
pinions and legal advice. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. Send amp for particulars. 
COLUMBIA ‘COPYRIG HT COMPANY, 
Washington, D.C. 






























Selections from 
A Roycrofter’s Scrap-book. 


HE same being the August 

number of Noon now ready. 
The selections are from clippings 
made by Mr. Lyman Chandler of 
‘The Roycrofters,’’ and are, as Mr. 
Chandler says, ‘a little bit dismal, 
but on the principle of similia, 
similibus curantur, when a man is 
sad, nothing will make him feel so 
cheerful as to read something sad.”’ 
Sent on receipt of 10c. in stamps or 
coin. Twelve numbers of Noon, ti:00. 
WM. S. LORD, Publisher, 

Evanston, Illinois. 
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| WE MAKE ONLY 

OLD FASHIONED [Sa 


HONEST-PURE 
HABANA SEGARS 


Baron De Kalb 


Henry Irving 
FX 
John W. Merriam & Co. 


New York 
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Little Journeys 


To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 


‘SERIES OF 1901 


EDITION DE LUAE 
Each bound in Limp Chamois, silk 
lined, with silk marker, frontispiece 
portrait on Imperial Japan, hand 
illumined, signed and numbered by 
the autho ¥w¥ ¥ wr www ww 

The twelve volumes, $10.00 

Single Numbers, 1.00 


THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH ISSUE 


The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 































CHICAGO & ALTON 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
COAT OF ARMS. 


IN ADDITION TO BEING DECORATIVE, THE 
DESIGN IS SIMPLE AND INSTRUCTIVE. THE 
HELMET AND SHIELD SUGGEST PROTEC- 
TION ; THE CREST HOLDS THE HEADLIGHT 
FOR SAFETY ; THE WINGS SUGGEST SPEED ; 
AND THE RIBBON OVER THE SMOKESTACK 
IS THE ALTON’S MOTTO, “ THE ONLY WAY.” 


4] Designed and engraved on copper by J. 
Winfred Spenceley. AN IMPRESSION WILL 
BE MAILED to any one sending 10 cents 
in stamps to Geo. J. Charlton, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago & Alton Railway, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Mirror 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL REFLECT- 
ING THE INTERESTS OF THINK- 
ING PEOPLE. THE SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE IS TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


Editor and Proprietor 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





er 

A clever satire which originally appeared in Bert 
Leston Taylor's “Line-o’-Type or Two” column, on 
the editorial page of the Chicago Tribune, attracting 
wide attention. Every reader acquainted with the East 
Aurora output will enjoy reading and want to possess 
a copy of this unique booklet. Fra McGinnis and the 
Boy Grafters will be famous the world over. Send at 
once if you wish to own a copy. They will quickly 
command a premium. 

Every copy tied with a string by hand. Brown paper; 
24 pp.; price, 25 cents. All dealers supplied. 

Address WILLIAM S. LORD, Publisher 


Evanston, Illinois 











to see our exhibitions of Tobey hand-made 
furniture on our fourth floor. Dining Chairs 
as high as $90 each, Dressers $500, Tables 
$500, Bed Room Sets $1800—the best in- 
vestment in furniture in the world at that. 








will increase the value every year and be 
cherished heir-looms in the families of 
your children’s children. You can get a per- 
fect example in a library table as low as 
$35. Write for booklet explaining fully 
the construction of this furniture ww 
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Adbertising Mates. 


THE PHILISTINE 
A Periodical of Protest 
Edited by ELrpertT Huspsarp 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - -_ 100,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - - $100.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
Published Monthly 


Written by ELBERT HuBBARD 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - -_ 60,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - $100.00 











NE-HALF or one-quarter page at same rate. 
QO No discount on time contracts—the rates, 

though, may advance. Copy must be in by 
the first of the month preceding date of issue. All 
advertisements subject to our change and revision, 
However, proofs are always sent for correction. 
For further information, address 


CLARENCE P. ODELL, Advertising Manager 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 








Michael Monahan (late of County Cork) 
HONEST ROYCROFTER of East Aurora 
ANNOUNCES HIS LECTURE 


Work. Play and Af: stheti« 


Being a good natured plea for Holding the Balance 
True and developing an all ’round character. Incident- 
ally there are some side-glimpses at the East Aurora 
School of Philosophy and views behind the curtain 
never before shown. Mr. Monahan begs to assure the 
Hittites and Jebusites that this lecture in no way in- 
fringes on the preserve of our honored Pastor, as he 
treats the theme with the aid of his Helpful James in 
a way peculiarly his own. Mr. Monahan has also 
the following lectures that competent critics have 
declared are not so bad as they might be: 


HEINRICH HEINE THOMAS MOORE 
FATHER PROUT IRISH BALLADISTS 


For further information and terms address 
THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Aurora 





So many inquiries have been made by out-of-town peo- 

ple who anticipate being in New York at some time 
during the summer, that Pirie MacDonald is prompted to 
announce that he is to spend the entire season in town 
and will make pictures of men from ten until two o’clock 
every day (barring Sundays and other Holidays) unless an 
invitation comes to join a private yacht party, when all 
dates will be declared off. Wire 24 hours ahead to 141 
Broadway, New York. 

















Morflinger 7 
Glass craft TARY 
NUMBER TWELVE 
This trade- 
mark label on 
every piece 


It isn’t prophecy, but simply 
the advantage of position, 
which leads us to observe and 
note‘the signs which point to 
this tendency or that in the 
world of glassware. The sig- 
nals now indicate the coming 
use of light fine ware, with 
little cutting and light decor- 
ations, for table service. 


C. DORFLINGER-& SONS 
915 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








On rebeipt of 
Dears Speciat > ik Mheblerk to 
pay: for a Life Membership in the American 
Academy of Immortals, we record the ‘new, 
méempber’s name on the Great Roster (in colors) 
and send gratis, express prepaid, ome each of 
every bound volume of the PHIBISTINE ~ 
which we have. We also, sent the member one 
of each. bound volyme as it’ comes out, and a 
‘ copy of the Magaziné as issued Every Little 
While, for ninety-nine years—but tio longer. 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership. you 
get one each ‘of all the bound volumes we 
haye, and you also mecuive the Choice Litera- 
ture for thé ‘century—lacking one year. We 
further gend the LITTLE JOURNEYS gratis, 
beginning with the rgor series. . ip to the pres- 
ent time T ve Volumes of the PHILISTINE 
have been issued, of which Molumes I, II, ‘111, 
IV)", VIy VII, VII, 1x and X have disap- 
peared - \from- mortal view. We Wo not know 
“where y ‘can, be procured. No number of the 
PHILISTINE will be Feprinted. 
: ‘2 -THE PHILISTINE 
EAST AURORA “NEW YORK 
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